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THE PURPOSE OF PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 





Practical Anthropology brings together in a non-technical 
but creative way the resources of Christians oriented in a 
cross-cultural view of man and society. It is devoted to the 
development of a more effective world-wide Christianity by the 
investigation, interpretation, and dissemination of the prac- 
tical implications of anthropology and other culturally orien- 
ted studies. It studies the function of Christianity in a 
cross-cultural sense. 





Practical Anthropology is designed, for example, to be of 
benefit to missionaries and to students preparing for missions, 
in that it discusses the problems related to an effective com 
munication of the Gospel across cultural barriers, and to the 
establishment of a church everywhere rooted in the culture of 
its people, but everywhere transforming that culture. In it 
the forms and practices of Western Christianity are also dis- 
cussed cross-culturally and in the light of cultural dynamics. 
It provides a clearinghouse for the sharing of views among 
students of anthropology and related sciences who are con- 
cerned with anthropology and Christianity, and simultaneously 








a@ means by which they may convey relevant information and. 


ideas to others. It serves as a medium for the orientation of 
thinking Christians toward a cross-cultural view, toward an 
understanding of culture which is not bound to the narrow ex- 
perience of the West, but which is molded by a respectful rec- 
ognition of the way of life of people everywhere. 


The editors urge people from any field of endeavor to par- 
ticipate in-the lively discussion we want Practical Anthro- 
pology to contain, by contributing articles and book reviews, 
by reacting to its contents through letters to the editor, by 
submitting problems which may become the basis for discussion, 
by drawing our attention to other relevant published materials, 
and by ‘sending news about subscribers and events related to 
our goals. 
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Learn That Word} 

Two words in Dr. Reyburn's "Christianity in Cultures" de- 
partment may give some readers trouble in this issue. He uses 
complex in a specialized, but very useful, way, and he uses 
the French term évolué, because there is no ready, simple 
translation for the term. These words will be defined belo, 
and then we will go on to discuss other expressions constantly 
recurring in Practical Anthropology. Our purpose in this de- 
partment is not to fill the function of a dictionary, but sim 
ply to fill in information for some readers,on words of spe- 
cialized value as they occur in the pages of PA. 


A culture complex is a grouping or clustering of cultural 
traits or characteristics. Take thé. automobile in our om 
society, I+ is not a single cultural item, but has an enor 
mous array of related cultural features along with it in West- 
-ern life. Manufacturing, sales, advertising, training in the 
driving of automebiles, stock car races, garages, gasolene 
manufacture and sale, and thousands of other parts of our life 
. are part of the automobile complex. Remove the automobile, 
and you have not simply removed a certain number of millions 
of items from our highways, but you have radically damaged a 
major complex of our life, and one which has its ramifications 
- throughout much of the rest of our culture.. 


Evolué, literally translated, means ‘that which has 
evolved,’ but such a definition is by no means adequate for 
this most useful term which refers without condescension to 
those members of a relatively simple or "primitive" society 
which have t&ken on many of the characteristics of French life. 
They speak the French language well, have been educated in the 
French schools, and identify themselves with French life and 
outlook in many ways. (continued on p. 195) 
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DON'T LEARN THAT LANGUAGE: 


William D. Reyburn 


"Don't learn that language" sounds like a rather pessimis- 
tic heading for a set of hints for language learning. This 
title is used to help contrast the idea of learning about a 


language with the learning of the utterances one says when he 
has an urge to speak. 


These suggestions are built around the idea that a ian- 
guage is a whole construct which no one really employs except 
in the business of writing grammars’ and the like. It does lit- 
tle good to attempt to learn what someone has abstracted into 
a language system. What the "language learner" really needs 
is to know what specific utterances can go with what specific 
situations. The task of "learning a language" is, I feel, a 
psychological barrier to learning to speak. If we cease to 
think in terms of learning the abstracted language, with all 
its idiosyncrasies and illogical ways of behaving, and work to 
learn an utterance for every situation, we will find that we 
begin to speak with our first simple phrases and the task of 
speaking is merely that of expanding aay Situations and the 
appropriate phrases. 


These suggestions are methods which I have personally en 
ployed in learning languages. Naturally, I cannot guarantee 
that they will solve all the language learning difficulties of 
others. The reader may, in fact, well’ get the impression that 
to use them would create more problems. However that may be, 
I am sure they will work for the person who will take the time 
and effort to put them into faithful practice. The major task 
is that’ of getting used to a method until it becomes quite au- 
tomatic. From that point on the learner's mind will carry on 
With the technique. All he has to do then is give it the op- 
portunity. Even if the reader does not find the cure for his 
language learning ills, he may discover some clue which, if 
adapted to his own way of doing things, may lead to more effi- 
cient language learning and understanding. If the learner 
can make a habit out of some of the suggestions here, it may 
well lead him to the habit of speaking a second language, 
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Language Learning: Ability, Background, or Motivation? 





It is no doubt true that all individuals do not come to a 
problem with the same mental equipment. Some people are quick 
and some are slow. Some understand things in detail, while 
others are more capable of making a mental synthesis. While 
differences in intelligence may affect the learning of a sec- 
ond language, there are many other factors which are also op- 
erative. In a few more years it will probably become a stand- 
ard procedure in New York for the missionary candidate to take 
the one-hour’ language ptitude test developed by a Harvard 
psychologist. This test as used in the language programs of 
West Point and in the Air Force shows validation correlations 
as high as 80 percent between test scores and later language 
achievement. However, there are serious shortcomings to such 
tests which the tests cannot handle. 


A person who may rank very high on such a test in a class- 
room might do very poorly in a field language learning program 
because he was activated to pass the test but could not possi- 
bly be motivated to learn the language of a black primitive 
African. Some societal groups in America and especially Eng- 
land prepare a person psychologically to, make a unidirectional 
identification with only ore kind of people speaking only one 
kind or brand of a language. These unfortunate souls are so 
narrowly oriented into a tiny in-group, with its pecularities 
of speech which all must try to ape to perfection, that they 
cannot force themselves to gravitate toward any kind of sub- 
standard (not to mention peasant or primitive) dialect. In 
our own general American culture there is a tendency for the 
younger generation to become more successful and educated than 
the parent generation, and hence to conform to a "higher" kind 
of speech. 


These are examples of how one's background can and does 
prepare its speakers to possess mental blocks to acquiring 
outside or foreign speech. By maintaining a certain dialect 
of speech one maintains his social status. If this status 
means a great deal to a person's security, then he will defend 
the symbols which support that status. In this case it may 
mean the inability to adapt to any other kind of speech, for 
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as soon as this person hears his own voice making speech nois- 
es of another variety he feels a jerk downward. Hence he 
quits. 


Eugene Nida cites* the case of a motivated and capable 
person who had an impossible time with a second language. When 
he began to investigate, Dr. Nida found that the person's par- 
ents had spoken a foreign language. The child had made a con 
scious ‘effort to avoid the foreign language of the parents in 
order to identify himself with the dominant social element, 
the English-speaking community of children where he played. 
This person could no doubt be helped, tut he would have to be 
willing to admit frankly his emotional block and gradually 
work it out of his feelings. 


Dr. Nida also suggests that it is probably necessary to be 
uncommitted to a local form of speech in order to take on an- 
other language. This is only logical. One cannot be a com 
mitted Christian and at the same time a Communist, Or one can- 
not be committed to Communism and at the same time be a Chris- 
tian. In order to go from one to the other, one must destroy 
and put away very basic beliefs or the transition simply can- 
not be made. If you find that your background has caused you 
to feel that every brand of American speech is detestable and 
inferior to yours, you are in for language leaming trov- 
bles. If you are a social climber pushed headlong toward an 
identification with the upper crust, you will do best to learn 
to speak "upper crust" instead of Bulu or Basa. If you hon- 
estly do not feel bad when someone kids you for your svbstand-- 
ard twang or your Southern drawl, and if you can mimic peo-- 
ple's speech, you are apt to learn a language. People who have 
a tendency to side with the underdog have a decided advantage 
in the matter of learning the language of a simple folk cul- 
ture. If you are insecure about your first language, you will 
probably never be secure in a second one. The lack of securi- 
ty in a language means that added consciousness of being a 
foreigner. 


Furthermore, people who have lots of contacts with speak- 
ers of the foreign language are apt to learn well if they are 
interested in identifying themselves with the people. Why do 
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you suppose that field geologists working for oil companies in 
South America learn Spanish better than technical engineers? 
Simply because the geologist is out in the country with the 
people, whereas the technical engineer is surrounded by other 
UeS- technical engineers. The same oil companies find that an 
engineer of Italian extraction learns Spanish fluently in two 
years. Why is this? The U.S. Italian looks like and behaves 
like his Latin American cousin, and consequently:he finds it a 
natural thing to identify himself with the Latins. 


We often assume that a missionary, of all people, would be 
motivated to learn the African language. However, as we have 
indicated above, the problem of motivation is often complex. 
It is made even more so due to the fact that a missionary may 
go to France with high motivation to learn French and, having 
accomplished some degree of success, he next arrives in the 
Camerouns-with his motivation for the African language at a 
very low ebb. "(Ch me, not another language!" The missionary 
in the French Cameroun accepts a heavy responsibility due to 
the ethnic complexity of that country, and he must find ways 
to. gird up his language motivation through at least one Afri- 
can language in addition to French. 


The task of each individual missionary is to cast up his 
position before himself in terms of ability, background, and 
motivation. Then, with this clearly in mind, he must set 
about language work with a whole heart. 


Language is the Reflection of Customs and Thoughts 





The greatest deficiency in any language learning program 
is the assumption that one can merely learn a language and 
thereby "communicate" with the speakers of that language. It 
is true that one can speak on a great variety of subjects and 
engage people in aserious exchange of words and thoughts 
without knowing how those thoughts reflected in the language 
are felt to be true or false by the people. Real communication 
takes place between two people when each understands the as- 
sumptions which lie behind the other's words and phrases, This 
is an ideal situation, but it can only be approached through 
an intimate acquaintance with the feeling and thought patterns 
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of the people, This is tantamount to saying that the purpose 
of language learning is to be able to handle the language in 
order to find out what the meanings are. The meanings are not 
just in the English or French equivalents of the African words 
but, rather, in the total impression these words make on the 
African's thinking. 





Take a simple illustration. While in the bookstore in 
Ebolowa with a non-Christian Bulu friend, I noticed a very at- 
tractive Negress on the cover of a French magazine. Pointing 
it out to my friend, I askea, Ye w'anye'e minga nyo? 'Do you 
like this woman?' His rather astonished reply was, Ye o ne 
ngule ya ve ma? ‘You can give her to me2?' My question arose 
out of an American "cover girl" idea about which any number of 
remarks could be made. My Bulu friend responded out of a Bulu 
"female" concept. My question, "Do you like this woman?" stim 
ulated a Bulu thought pattern which is sex-productivity-—mar- 
riage linked in a way in which the English is perhaps only 
Slightly linked. Consequently, my Bulu friend received my 
message within a framework which I was not prepared for. His 
reply, accompanied by a very serious and intensely interested 
facial expression, caused me to see that I must translate my 
question for myself if I were to understand it as he had. Now 
it said, "Do you want to have this woman?" My friend later 
carefully explained how such a question can occur in Bulu so- 
ciety. It is a question Which may be asked in the preparation 
for marriage arrangements. It would have been better to ask 
whether the cover girl were pretty or not. Even so, the 
thought pattern of the Bulu mind will not be concerned about 
bust, hip, and waist, a la "Miss Universe," but of more prac- 
tical thoughts of child bearing and dowry rights. 








We can rightly ask, then, if we really understand what we 
talk about. The truth is that most of our talk is so pragmat- 
ic that we are satisfied if we have evidence for some minimal 
comprehension passing back and forth. 


If you want to find out how disparate American and African 
thought concepts are, try telling half a dozen of your best 
knee-slapping American jokes in translated Bulu or Basa. Even 
if you adjust the material culture items to fit an African 
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setting, you will be surprised to find that they laugh at en- 
tirely the wrong place in the story or look at each other with 
uncomfortable embarrassment at the close of the story, not 
knowing what to do next. The point in a joke is an aspect of 
a culture which has its humorous side. The Kaka tell very 
funny stories about misfortunes that befell sofmeone. These 
strike Euro-Americans as being pathetic episodes. However, if 
one observes the Kaka, he will notice how they will laugh hi- 
lariously at a person who falls from his bicycle and gets up 
bleeding from his wounds. 


Every word in a language has its own private history, and 
there are reflections of various feelings and thought patterns 
at different historical stages of the language. Simply know- 
ing a lot of verbs, nouns, and connectives does not mean that 
one can use them in the situations which the society pre- 
scribes them for. Language is a fiction. There are only ut- 
terances which are spoken under the stress or relief; pain or 
joy of an indefinite number of situations. Fortunately, the 
"urge to speak" situations are vastly more complex and numer- 
ous than the utterances that may be called forth. Hence the 
Same old grumblings are used by the complainer who feels an 
untold number of complaints. 





While all this is true,’ it is not possible to know "mean- 
ings" before you know words. Everyone starts with phrases and 
words with approximate meanings and develops slowly through 
intimate contact with the ‘speakers to arrive at the meanings 
which lie behind the symbols. However, there is a tendency 
for one to gain a passable speaking and understanding knowl- 
edge of an African language and then allow his knowledge to 
glide along on a level which goes neither up nor down, If one 
has reached that deadening level of adding nothing new, learn- 
ing no new words for months, it is simply because one has 
learned most of the utterances that are spoken in the situa- 
tions in which he finds himself. | 


It is because of this that it is valuable to think of 
learning utterances suitable for situations and not in terms 





‘of "learning a language." There is a psychological block which 
the "learner of a language" sets up for himself. When he has 
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learned the rules of the grammar, knows how to form new com 
pounds, and is at home with his noun classes and their con- 
cordances, he deludes himself into thinking that he has 
"learned the language." He has learned it because to him the 
language was the learning of those aspects of grammar. He can 
Speak and handle himself in his routine. He has, in spite of 
the grammar idea, learned by contact the utterances necessary 
(or at least the substitutional bases) for his daily set of 
situations. Under missionary specialization this is necessary. 
But it tends to set the effective limits of communication. The 
doctor is at home in the hospital ward and in the operating 
room, the pastor in the pulpit, and the mechanic in the shop, 
If language learning is approached not as a mountainous mass 
of material which one must slowly eat away at and digest, but 
as "there is an utterance for every situation," then one seeks 
out as many Situations as possible’ and associates his utter- 
ances with these specific situations. 





The Nature of a "Situation" 





Every thought and activity which a human can indulge in is 
a "situation." One lives in thousands of fleeting situations 
(some active and’ others passive) in the space of a day. Take 
a simple example. It begins to grow dark, so I want light. I 
go to the generator. While on the way to the generator I re- 
member that there is no gasoline in the tank. This reminds me 
of the key to the gas house. On the way I must pick up a can. 
While walking along the path I think of a relative at home, 
then, like a flash,’ I am thinking of a piece of work which I 
did not finish today. I have a problem that is perplexing me, 
and I rove over it in my mind as I unlock the gas house door, 
I see a snake on the floor which absorbs my whole attention. 
I get a stick and kill it. I am emotionally heightened now as 
I get the gas. [I find myself relating under my breath to my 
little girl the story of the snake. Finally, I leave the gas 
house and start for the engine. I simply walk along with no 
thought until I look up and see the starting rope on a branch. 
‘I am reminded of a snake again. As I pour in the gas an Afri- 
can approaches and greets me. As I see his face I recall that 
we have a matter to discuss and the outline of our affair 
comes to my mind. We begin to talk. This is given to illus- 
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trate what I mean by "situations." Situations are the seg- 
mented mental images and thoughts which pour constantly 
“through the mind as well as the real live encounters one has 
with other humans, snakes, engines, and all the variety of in- 
terpersonal or person-thing encounters in one's waking hours. 
After one is asleep, the subconscious continues to cook up 
these situations, some of them highly bizarre but still a kind 
of situation. 


Given a variety of situations, the language learner asks 
but one question, What is an utterance a native speaker could 
use in this situation? There may be dozens of possibilities, 
but the ‘learner is interested in at least one common one at 
the start. 








_ If the principle of utterances in situations is clearly 
grasped, we may proceed with a more systematic approach. I re- 
peat. If you are out to "learn the language," don't plan to 
learn the grammar. Prepare yourself mentally by proposing to 
learn an appropriate utterance (short and simple at first) for 
a.given simple "situation." Remember that no one speaks a lan- 
guage. A language is a system which can only be abstracted 
from utterances people make in real or imaginary situations. 
Your task is to learn utterances appropriate to situations. 











Hearing and Imitation 





One must begin at zero with a language. There is no other 
starting point. . The basic fault of language learning is com 
mitted precisely at this point. The natural tendency of 
schooled people is to suppose that one learns from seeing 
words on paper. I+ is no doubt true that a college graduate 
has such a print fixation for learning that he would be emo- 
tionally disturbed if his written words were taken from hin. 
Hence, if one has to see words and phrases to learn them, they 
should be written in such 2 way as will signal all the phonet- 
ic values of the utterances. This is difficult to do either 
in music or in speech. Although phonetics books purport to 
approximate this, one cannot represent the exact values of 
pitch, rhythm, and vowel tone in such a way as would be prac- 
tical to read. This can come only through careful listening 
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and imitation. One is certainly justified in attempting to 
write as many distinctive phonetic values as possible if it 
helps the learner. In tone languages one may find it a great 
help to mark tones on words whose tone does not readily stick 
in the mind. However, one cannot learn to pronounce the stac- 
cato effect of Spanish speech even by recording it with a sat- 
isfactory device. This learning comes through the careful 
practice of imitating native speakers and overcoming one's own 
background of language habits. 


The first habit to acquire, then, is that of grasping in 
your ears the African's voice and speech in such a way that 
you can close your eyes and hear his voice (even unintelligi- 
ble speech) long after he has gone. To do this it may help to 
try a little music appreciation. Go to a phonograph and put on 
a record. ‘Now sit down and listen like you have never lis- 
tened before. Force yourself to hear the rhythm only. Keep 
time with the rhythm by tapping the foot on the floor or beat- 
ing a stick on the table. Where do the accents fall? Are the 
heavily accented beats regular, irregular, or displaced? Turn 
off the phonograph and whistle or sing awhile and make up your 
own rhythm. If you cannot sing or whistle, just say one-two- 
three, one-two-three, each time making the one pronounced 
louder and heavier than two and three.‘ Then, instead of 
stressing the downbeat, mix up the rhythm Notice the tempo 
of a piece of msic. Is it fast’ or slow? Compare the length 
of a whole note with other notes, Just as with music,’ where 
rhythm is basic, speech also employs rhythmic movement. Get 
used to hearing a whole utterance and then imitating it with 
the strong rhythmic accents at the right intervals. Record 
utterances on tape, even though you do not understand then, 
and make the noises with la la la, paying particular attention 
to the stressed and unstressed parts. 


Now tune your ears to the melody of’ your record and note 
how the scale is used to provide a tune, This tune may repeat 
itself in a similar fashion as it progresses. Listen to the 
song, then turn off the phonograph and hum, sing, or whistle 
Something that is similar to the tune fou have just heard. If 
you can do this, you are not tone deaf. If you cannot hear the 
melody, you are simply one of those unfortunate souls like the 
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color-blind. DO your best and explain to your critics that 
you are tone deaf, While listening to the melody of a song, 
one attempts to follow the melodic line wherever it may go on 
the scale. I+ is similar with speech, In the case of speech, 
it is much easier to catch the melody, as it employs less in- 
‘tervals and repeats itself more frequently than in msic. If 
you can hum or sing the tune you have heard, then you can by 
the same token cause your speech voice to follow up and down 
over the melodic line of the native speaker's utterance. 


Finally, listen to your musical record for the timbre or 
tone color. This timbre is analogous to color in a painting. 
Each kind of instrument in an orchestra has its own peculiar 
tonal characteristics. A violin could hardly be confused with 
a tuba. Distinguishing the tone of a clarinet from that of 
the bass clarinet is not so easy. However, in speech we are 
interested to note that there is some tendency for the people 
who speak a language (or dialect in close geographical areas) 
to give their speech a certain modal tone color. One can veri- 
fy this by listening to Midwesterners of the same area or 
Southerners from the same area. There are also tone colors 
for different speech situations. In English the football an- 
nouncer on the radio, the energetic but rhetorical preacher, 
the political orator, and the high school valedictorian all 
display situational kinds of tone color in their speeches. [In 
learning to hear foreign speech one must be prepared for these 
tone color modulations which symbolize kinds of situations. 


_ More important, however, is the fact that in hearing for- 
eign speech one should learn to hear and hold in memory the 
tone color of the voice of a native speaker. Select a person 
who speaks clearly and listen to his voice until you are able 
to hear its tone quality long after you have separated. Prac- 
tice’ bringing the sound of his voice back into. your mental 
ears. When you speak, attempt to modulate your Voice so as to 
approximate this mental voice picture which you retain. Peo- 
ple learning a European language may do this with the voice of 
the news broadcaster. When-you can “hear his voice at any 
time you wish to recall it in your mental ears, then practice 
imitating it until you are convinced that your adjusted voice 
now sounds like the news broadcaster's. Record his and yours 
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on tape and compare the two. You may find it more practical 
to fasten on to the voice of some close African associate. 
Train yourself to hear his voice after you have returned from 
your work, and when you speak with him attempt to put his 
voice into your mouth. Voices differ as to tone color, of 
course, so do not try to imitate everyone you hear. Pick out 
a good clear one and work to imitate that one. 


Anyone can learn to speak just like a native--provided the 
native is one who only whispers. The precision control of the 
vocal cords which gives a language its most distinctive quali- 
ty is lost when one whispers. There is little difference in 
sound between a Frenchman's whispered voice and that of an or- 
dinary student learning French. The great difference comes the 
moment the vocal cords are brought into play. Unfortunately, 
we cannot go around whispering all the time. 


When one is thoroughly prepared to hear (phonetic training 
is a‘ big help), then the problem is how to learn what one 
hears. The student of a new language requires two things to 
get started: (1) utterances which will make clear for him 
what the order of the elements in an utterance are, i.e. where 
the actor fits, where the action word attaches, and where the 
word acted upon goes; (2) fundamental votabulary which is used 
in the process of getting a day's living. With these two sets 
the beginner is able to take off on his own at his own pace. 
Notice that we do not need to know the ten pronouns and which 
comes first, nor how many noun classes there are and the rules 
for their use. This is wasted human energy. 


Stage Is The Initial Utterances 





Learn by sheer grit of the brain and imagination a stock 
of utterances which are suitable to imaginary situations. This 
can often be done with the mission language lessons up to a 
point. However, in such lessons we may find "read" before we 
get to "eat." Even in a literate culture one can do more with 
"eat" than with "read." 


The situation we will imagine in Bulu is that I am eating, 
so we ask the African to say it. We get our first feel for 
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construction as soon as we change the eating to wanting. Now 
we have a feel for order of the doer and the doing. In this 
way we keep getting utterances and at the same time we build 
up our feeling for order of words or parts of words. The first 
fifty utterances are not difficult because we have not learned 
enough to confuse our memory. 


With each utterance one should imagine the situation or 
get into that situation. If you learn m'alafie kalate "I read 
a book' by saying it over in Bulu and then going back and say- 
ing or thinking it out in English, you will set yourself way 
back. The utterance in the situation means that you associate 
the utterance m'alane kalate with the act of reading a book by 
actually doing or at least imagining strongly. Consequently, 
When you hear m'alane kalate you receive in your brain the 
situation image of "reading a book" and not the English or 
French translation of the utterance. If you caught the mental 
image of the "reading" situation and missed the pronoun, you 
are far ahead of the person who picked up the raw Bulu words 
and went through mentally scratching each out and putting in 
English words, and then coming out with the correct answer, 
This mental contortion is the first defeat in language learn- 
ing. Save your mental energy for more useful things. 




















After you have gotten a good list of utterances in suffi- 
cient grammatical variety memorized so that they call up sitv- 
ations or are given in response to situations, you will know 
enough about the way the grammar works so that you will not 
have to think too much about it. The initial vocabulary of 
which these utterances consist should be the ones which signal 
the most common and fundamental activities in the daily rov- 
tine of a native person. In Africa this means learning a few 
kinship terms such as brother and sister, father, etc. Some 
people, due to the task of running the house, get all the vo- 
cabulary necessary for ordering servants and this is their 
fundamental vocabulary. This may be necessary, but it should 
never be a goal! 


The secret of this first stage in which one uses written 
lessons or gets the utterances directly from a native speaker 
is to practice with imitation, using all the powers you can 
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muster for hearing and imitating. Each time you hear the Af- 
rican say the sentence concentrate on some new aspect of his 
utterance. Always think of the situation provoked by the ut- 
terance and never of’ the words as written in Bulu or as trans- 
latable into English. You may find it handy to jot these ut- 
terances on slivs of paper to review, but let me warn you that 


you are probably wasting your time unless you can disciplin 
yourself to use such slips in the right vig. reco 





In the first stage the learning comes quickly and one 
zooms ahead with great success. Then one reaches that point 
where it seems nothing more can be digested. Try as you will, 
you do not seem to be able to take on any more. You sit with 
an African who goes over with you each utterance you know, and 
if he gives you a new word you feel like leaving it. You know 
it will not stick anywhere. You begin to think that you are a 
sorry apple at learning a language, and soon despair sets in. 
You have spent one month and now you think you are at road's 
end. 


If you give up now, this will be the end of your road. The 
malaise that has struck you, however, is normal. Your brain 
has been working overtime making new neural connections, and 
it refuses to be pushed any further. You have mental indiges- 
tion, and to cure this you need to strengthen the new channels 
the brain has dug for you and not try to make any more. Since 
it is a kind of indigestion, you must now get it out of your 
system. How? By practicing it on anyone who will give you an 
ear. But your communication value at this point is a little 
foolish. You just seem to draw grunts of "Yes" or "No! from 
the African, and he shows no real interest in your attempt to 
hold his attention. If you know French, you can escape this 
dilemma, but remember that this is only temporary escape. The 
African is not a Frenchman and is expecting you to speak more 
than French. It is time now to learn to employ inner speech. 


Inner Speech 





The use of inner speech is a technique which children be- 
tween the ages of 2 and 8 use to learn their language in their 
daily play routine. Observe a child in his play and you will 
learn the greatest secret in language acquisition. A child 
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talks to himself in endless repetitions about what he is doing 
and builds a wonderful world of fantasy supported on words and 
wishes which he scampers into, then tears it down and comes 
finally exhausted seeking food and sleep. His rich imagination 
causes him to fly airplanes through closed doors and to ride 
over the housetop on a magic stick. He has_ encounters with 
Wild bears and giants and slays them with a shake of his hand, 
A child structures his imaginary situations out of the fabric 
of his fertile imagination and feeds reality into it with an 
endless stream of linguistic symbols. 


Adult language learners can do the same. For the child it 
is a necessary and almost involuntary aspect of his language 
development. After normal language acquisition, it is diffi- 
cult to go back and repeat this process. However, it can be 
done, and if the language learner will discipline himself 
to do it, the rewards in language learning will be greatly 
increased. 


In the first stage of imaginary situations the learner has 
forced himself to learn to catch a mental picture in response 
to one of his utterances when it is spoken by another person 
and to give the particular utterance when stimulated by the 
appropriate situational setting. He never thinks through to 
the meaning via substitute symbols from a second language-=no 
translation! He is now to employ his utterances in such a way 





that they will be incorporated into his inner speech system. 
In order to do this, each basic utterance will have a spot 
which is potentially open for inserting another word. If the 
basic utterance is "I am eating," then one will add to it all 
of the words for foods which one has and is learning. 


I am eating fish 
oranges 
bananas 
bread 


I see a woman 
man 
dog 
house 
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Where is my dog? 


hat? 
book?’ 
stick? 
Are you going to the village? 
school? 
house? 


One cannot sit down and talk this kind of thing and make very 
good conversation. However, within one's own internal commu- 
nication system one can change for hours, substituting these 
items and changing the situational responses, Even as you do 
this in your inner speech you should be hearing in your mental 
ears the voice of an African saying these just as’ you have 
heard him say them in your teacher-student practice. After 
having disciplined yourself to employ inner speech, you will 
be surprised how easy it is to say things in actual 
conversations. 


The use ‘of inner speech develops with your ability to use 
the language. Soon you can carry on situational conversations, 
running narratives, etc. For instance, in the case of start- 
ing the generator, each’ situation there can be verbalized in 
inner speech as it occurs. If you do not know the word for 
key, gasoline, or snake, stop and ask an African. ‘ Jot it down 
if necessary, but keep talking about the situation. But per- 
haps you will go crazy doing this. If so, you should find out 
as soon as possible! 


The use of inner speech is a defense against letting your 
brain drag its wheels. During your daily activities, especial- 
ly in a language school period, you will be going about doing 
many things which will require little concentration. Hence, 
in order to make good use of what you are learning, force 
yourself to converse with yourself in the language. 





The end of the first stage (about one month) should then 
see you with good basic vocabulary about ordinary events with 
a fairly sure feel for the way to construct sentences. These 
utterances are associated with situations, i.e. their meaning, 
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and you have begun to use inner speech as’ the mechanism to 
provide the practice of repetition you need. If you have 
really employed inner speech consistently, you may find that 
you cannot turn it off at night and you may have some wild 
dreams in which everyone is yelling at youina garbled form 
of the new language. If you strike this’ level, take a few 
days off and give your nerve endings a rest. Remember also 
that you can acquire vocabulary in meaningful units. If you 
learn "eat," also learn the associated behaviors of drinking, 
chewing. ‘When you learn one pronoun, get the others within a 
week or SO. TreeS, hills,grass go together, as do sky, sun, 
Clouds, rain, wind. When you learn related concepts (or op- 
posites like love-hate), you can make up much better conversa- 
tions about things. 





Stage IIs Real Situations 





The first stage consisted of imagining a situation and 
then saying the appropriate utterance. This was the school- 
room textbook lesson stage. This stage was brought to its 
highest fruition by the employment of inner speech. The 
second stage moves the learner out among the people into real 
situations. Now comes the shock for the timid soul who feels 
like melting when the African villager squints ‘through his 
eyes at the barely intelligible question or remark, The brave 
soul who is unabashed at his lack of the language charges 
head-on and bowls them over with his attack. Timid or brave, 
the sad experience that begins to come to light now is the 
second stage of that feeling "I can't ever remember what word 
they use." Even if one writes it dom, it seems to be of no 
avail. In the real live situation there are too many new 
words. They come like a torrent that swamps the learner. 





- Sound-meaning Association Links 





How to learn vocabulary and make it stick is the question 
we must try to answer now.’ Not all of the words of a language 
are of the same complexity. Some are long, with difficult com 
binations’ of sounds, while others may be short and simple pho- 
netically. Not all’ words are learned or heard under the same 
emotional situations. The fact is, no two words are heard 
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under the exact same circumstances. The emotional feeling of 
the learner will vary greatly from time to time. At one peri- 
od he may be very keen-witted and tend to catch everything 
that is new, while at another time he may be ill-disposed to 
speak or listen. 


As vocabulary building develops, it is advisable to at- 
tempt to jot down new words on slips of paper. On one side 
the new wrd can be put in a short situational utterance. Fol- 
lowing a conversational period, one should go immediately and 
work on these new words in inner speech, making up all kinds 
of conversations about them to fix them in mind. In the proc- 
ess of learning new vocabulary, if you are like me,’ you will 
find that words fall into one of three or so classes. 


The first class are words’ which for some unknown reason 
just simply stick in the mind. Whenever you need that word it 
is ready. They are the easy ones which require no special ef- 
fort. These are most commonly the frequently occurring words 
which you will hear over and over and will use a great deal 
from the beginning. These words may impress themselves upon 
your memory because of the emotional situation in which the 
word was learneds for example, an angry person bawling you out 
for a mistake you have made. Or they may have strarige onomat- 
opoetic sounds like the French word gargariser 'to gargle,' 
which literally sounds like gargling when pronounced by a 
Frenchman. Such words as these strike one as having a realis- 
tic quality in their sound patterns and are easy to recall. 
If a word gives you no trouble, there is no point in thinking 
about it. Save your energy for the hard ones. 





The second group of words are those which do not readily 
stick in the’ mind and need to be hooked into position by some 
reinforcement. This work-locking task is‘ accomplished through 
the process of sound-meaning associations. You may find that 
this method is too abstruse to be of practical value to you. 
If it is, try working out some other way. If you have a bit of 
imagination, you may find it valuable to experiment with. How- 
ever, the ability to form association links depends upon prac- 
tice and imagination. The more languages one may draw 
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association words from, the easier it is to find suitable 
association links. 


To illustrate a simple case of association, let us suppose 
that we come across the Bulu word kot meaning 'to dry.' On our 
slip we write a short utterance such as ékop é ngenan tekot 
‘the skin isn't yet dry.' On the back of our slip We write the 
English word coat. Coat in this case is to signal "dry" or 
"being dry" or "dryness," etc. The sound of kot and coat are 
nearly the same, and English coat has to do with keeping the 
body dry. You may rightly object that if you think coat as an 
association link for Bulu kot 'to dry,' you may get your wires 
crossed and think fur, sleeve, or buttons when you hear Bulu 
kot. It is true that you may do just this. But the purpose of 
‘an association link is like that of a scaffold which is in- 
tended to be discarded when that portion of the’ building is 
erected. Thus, if you use the association link in recall, then 
employ kot in situational utterances in inner speech a few 
times, then use it in live situations with an African speaker, 
you will soon notice that getting at kot via the association 
link coat is slow and expensive and no longer necessary, so 
you drop the scaffolding. However, it will have served its 
purpose by now, In order to show some kinds of association 
links, I have listed some examples below. 





(a) Cognate words. When we learn Fyench, we find that we 
have a’ lot of words in English that are already tailor-made 
for us. Many of these are’ academic words which come into Eng- 
lish through Norman Frenchs primitive, probléme, diffieultés, 
résurrection, moments, irrésistible, conception, volume, é1é- 
ment, forme. Such cognates require a slight adjustment of pro- 
nunciation, but ‘with many such words we are merely speaking 
English in French, — 














The main problem with cognate words in Latin derivative 
languages is that many cognates are deceptive and mean some- 
thing quite different from their English sound equivalent. For 
example, French rester is not English 'rest,' but 'to remain.' 
French remarquer is not ‘to make a remark,’ but 'to notice 





something. ! 
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In the learning of French one needs to learn the deceptive 
cognates. The nondeceptive ones are no problem, but a case of 
straight transfer. Cognate words such as résurrection and Eng- 
lish resurrection are a type of association, since all that is 
required is that one associate the English word resurrection 
with the French language and then pronounce it with French 
pronunciation. In‘African languages we will not find many 
such common cognates. There are, however, English terms which 
have come into African languages from English, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, and German by way of Pidgin English. Such words 
as tote (to carry), school, book, steamer, money, matches, en- 
gine, car are among them. Here again one associates certain 
known English words with the vocabulary of the African 
language. 

















(b) Words capable of forming strong associations. In the 
case of Bulu kot We associate English coat which is similar in 
sound and meaning. In the case of kot-coat we have an associ- 
ation which is considered a strong reinforcement. One should 
never forget the meaning of Bulu kot with an association link 
which is as phonetically similar as coat and whose secondary 
meaning is strong enough to suggest the meaning of kot, Bulu 
kup ‘chicken! may be associated with chicken coop or merely 
With coop. Tis association is a bit less direct but is still 
strong on both counts of phonetic and semantic suggestion. If 
someone learning Bulu found that he could not remember the 
word for chicken in Bulu when he needed to use it, he would 
need‘ a booster with the association link such as coop pro- 
vides. If he finds himself talking about chickens with no 
trouble, he can let the chicken coop support fall away. 

















As was stated earlier, the more languages one knows, the 
easier it is to form associations. Bulu kalate 'book' or 'let- 
ter' probably comes from Spanish carta 'letter.' R and l are 
frequently substituted for each other across language bound- 
aries, hence if we know Spanish carta it is but a slight shift 
to Bulu kalate. The association carta-kalate in this case 
gives us a strong phonetic-semantic association. 





Strong associations (as well as weak ones) may not all be 
equally direct in their phonetic-semantic symbolism. If I can- 
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not remember the Bulu word jo 'to talk' and cannot find a good 
association, I may recall a person by the name of Joe who is a 
big talker. Each time I come across this slip of paper with 
Joe Smith's name on it, I know that on the other side is a 
Sentence such as w'ate jo aya? ‘What did you say?' I simply 
have to picture Joe Smith as a talkative person. There are 
many possibilities open for some words and practically none 
for others. For jo 'to say' I may grasp at joke, as joking is 
often in saying something; or choke (he chokes off his words), 


or I might think of the prophet Joel who had a great deal to 
say. 





The secret of forming associations is to be able to do it 
fast enough so that it does not take time. After you have got- 
ten used to practicing association formation you will be able 
to pick out a new word you hear in a conversation, lock it in- 
to place with an association, and never lose the thread of™the 
conversation. To gain facility in this you may practice it 
while reading or speaking English. If you hear or read the 
utterance "And because the storm was threatening to sink the 
ship the sailors began to jettison the cargo," assuming that 
the meaning of the word jettison can be picked up from the 
context, you may lock its meaning in place with a flash 
thought by merely thinking of French jeter 'to throw.' Later, 
talk to yourself in inner speech about jeter-jettison and you 
will find weeks or months, perhaps years, later that jettison 
is a commonly recognizable word, even though you do not go 
around the house jettisoning your trash in the pit. 














When you have reached the point where you can make a flash 
association of a new word heard in conversation without losing 
any detail of the conversation, you have arrived. 


(c) Words capable of forming weak associations. A weak 
association link is one in which the link word does not signal 
as much phonetic-semantic (sound-meaning) suggestion as would 
be necessary for a really strong association. You will find 
that ‘the bulk of the words of any language fall into this 
groupe However, it must not be thought that a perfect associ- 
ation (complete identification) is necessary to suggest the 
sound and meaning of the native word. After considerable 
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practice you will find that the most minimal association in 
sound and meaning may be quite sufficient to bring the word 
into your thought. The danger of weak associations is that 
one may cook up a poor association that is actually such a 
roundabout process that it is worse than no association simply 
because one is going through too devious a route to arrive at 
his destination. 


Associations should not be used with connective words and 
particles which are of frequent occurrence. In many languages 
such as Greek and German one must learn the many prefixes or 
suffixes and save the necessary association formation to iden- 
tify the root of the word complex. In this way one is dealing 
usually with action and object kinds of words. The use of as- 
sociations is less efficient with polysyllabic words. Howev- 
er, with some practice an association which calls forth the 
root or stem of the word is of invaluable aid. 


Here are some examples of direct but second rank associa- 
tions based on Buluv-English. Nkol 'hill' is associated with 
coal, as one digs coal out of hil hills. Njuk 'trouble's the Jews 
gave Christ trouble. ch 'to follow's one should follow the 
tone of the African informant. Liti' 'to show's litmus-paper 
shows chemical results. Awu ‘death's he was wooed by death, 
or he died because he was wounded. Afup ‘garden's a food is 
produced in the garden. Joe 'name's Joey Sprague is his name. 
Ebuma 'fruit's a bloom becomes a fruit. Esaé 'work': a sigh 
comes from some who work. Mane ‘to finish': I've managed to 
finish. Vom 'place's; home is Ss the place. Metyi 'blood's if I 
cut my cheek there will be blood. ~ Dik 'Teave behind's what 
leaks out is left behind. “Kon 'to be sick's if you're too 
sick you lose consciousness.’ ~~ Bet 'go up's my bet goes up an- 
other dollar. ~ Yam "to cook's yams are good to cook. 


























One could go on indefinitely making up associations that 
would be as good as these. The particular association given 
here is but one out of many. There are others which would 
serve equally as well. It is entirely subjective and one is 
free to form the association which strikes his fancy. The on- 
ly conditions are that the association carries enough sound 
and meaning similarity to stimulate the Bulu response and is 
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direct enough so that it is easily remembered. The purpose of 
association links is to reinforce recall and not to substitute 
for automatization in learning. The sooner one can discard the 
association link the better. No words locked in place with the 
help of association links should be allowed to remain in that 
status. They must be put to work immediately in live conver- 
sational situations so that the association link can be pushed 
out of the way as soon as possible, In the case of dead lan- 
guages like Greek and Latin, one may continue the links as 
long as is necessary to gain rapid reading comprehension. Re- 
member that associations will serve their purpose best if we 
get rid of them as soon as possible through the use of inner 
speech communication and live situation conversations. 


Words incapable of any association link form the third 
group of words. MTry as you may, calling upon a reserve of 
several languages, there are some words for which you will 
find no direct or indirect association. In these cases you 
must sweat it out. Write them dovm in familiar utterances, 


hear them as often as you can, and use them in your inner . 


Speech to win them. You may find, in spite of all of this, 
that they never seem to stay long. Be patient and keep try- 
ing. Someday, to your great surprise, some of them will start 
bobbing up in your thought. Your brain continues to work for 
you even after you have given up. The advantage of this three- 
fold classification of words for the purpose of vocabulary 
building is’ to give you more time and energy to work on this 
third group. Since you now know the difference between a re- 
tainable and nonretainable word, you apply your concentrated 
effort to the latter group. 


Associations for Distinguishing Minimal Differences 





Many words in a language are phonetically different only 
by one sound, whether that is a regular letter of the alphabet, 
a tone, a stress, a vowel length, eic. Associations can readi- 
ly be employed to keep these words straight in your thinking. 
Take the case of Bulu nki which with tf on high tone means 
‘signal drum! and t% on low tone means 'salt.' The missionary 
wife who calls to her kitchen boy for nki ‘signal drum' will 
most likely get a delivery on the salt because the boy knows 
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there are no signal drums in the kitchen supply. This kind of 
error can be avoided by associating down tone with what the 
salt does--it goes down the throat; signal drum vibrations go 
up into the air. 





Take the case of Bulu yem 'to know! and yen 'to see! with 
which the beginner may have trouble. To avoid confusing these 
one may do any number of things. If you know something about 
Old English, you can think of eyen, the Old English plural of . 
eye which has now become eyes. One may associate yem 'to know! 
with seem, and yen 'to see' with seen, Yen is a Japanese mon- 
etary unit which can be easily seen. The n of yen may be as- 
sociated with English notice and in this Way kept separate 
from yem. Normally it is necessary to have a key for only one 
of ‘ a pair and the other will take care of itself as a remain- 
der. Take the case of tili 'to write,' sili 'to ask,' and bili 
'to have, ! Here we have three which must be separated, so we 
will attach a clue to two and leave the third as an independ- 
ent. For tili we will remember the t of ‘write! and we may 
say in our inner speech such things as “writili." For sili we 
will associate s of ‘ask,' “ask-sili." Now we have sufficient 
association so that t of tili signals 'write,' s of sili sig- 
nals 'ask,' and bili 'to have' needs no special clue. 








Such words as oyap 'far away' and ayap 'long' create spe- 
cial problems. Here, again, any good direct clue will serve. 
0 of oyap can be associated with over there. As long as oyap. 
is clearly associated, ayap should provide no more trouble. 





If you confuse mvu 'dog! and mvus 'behind,' you may end up 
looking for your "behind" and talking about the good old "dog 
days" instead of the "days behind." We need an aid to attach 
to the s of mvus 'behind.' If you know Spanish, the answer is 
easy, atr&s ‘"behind,' which ends in Ss. If you do not know 
Spanish, try English seconds; one who is second is mvus_ 'be- 
hind.' Behind times, ~ slow, French suivre 'to follow w behind, ! 
are other examples. Perhaps you Can use the Latin genitive 


agminis ‘of the rear line.' Compare it with another African 


language you may know. Somewhere you will hit upon a good 
Clue. If the mvu-mvus kind of problem gives you trouble in 
your conversation, it is worth a minute of your time to sit 
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down and clear the thing up once and for an, It will save a 
lot of time and trouble later. 


There are real pitfalls contained in the nature of some 
words. Be careful and do not get trapped. Bulu fam 'male' may 
lead you to associate French femme and then via some trans- 
vestizing to straighten out the sexes. Remember that the pho- 
netic element in an association is a trigger mechanism which 
sets you off on the path of the right sound response. How- 
ever, the meaning aspect of the association triggers the mean- 
ing of the foreign word. You have two simultaneous explo- 
Sions. Make them both count. Avoid the fam-fenme kind of as- 
sociation in which French femme gives you a good push toward 
the sound of Bulu fam b ut completely confuses you as to the 
meaning. 





Advanced Stage Associations 





Thus far we have dealt with associations in terms of a 
sound-meaning link from a familiar language to the unfamiliar 
one. In the second stage (second month) of language learning 
one should begin to form associations between words within the 
new language. For example, if one has learned Bulu nki 'sig- 
nal drum' and kum ‘wealth,' then later on hears these words 
fit together into one, he may think of “drum wealth," and a 
person who has "drum wealth" nkukum is a 'chief.' There are 
similarities in the sounds of hundreds of words in a language, 
and often it is possible to imagine some associated meaning. 
If in English you first learned “house" and then later came a- 
cross the word "mouse," you could easily remember "mouse" on 
the association of "mouse" is a "midget" animal ina "house." 
Bulu ajoé ‘'banana' could serve to help you learn joé 'nose.'! 
Simply picture a man with a banana for a nose. Of course, un- 
less you practice in inner speech, you will probably really 
say "banana" instead of "nose," but at least you were close 
and it is not likely that you will make that mistake twice if 
you are laughed at! 


A further stage of association is when you begin to asso- 
ciate related objects as clusters or complexes of things which 
just naturally go together. This kind of association is not 
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of the sound-meaning type, but rather the recognition of the 
- interdependence which related cultural items have for each 
other. In American household vocabulary house cats and alarm 
clocks become associated, and the pun of “winding up the cat 
and putting out the alarm clock" reflects the fact that cats 
and alarm clocks are closely associated in the apartment cul- 
ture of the U.Se An acquaintance of language as utterances 
appropriate to situations will provide the elements which seem 
most interrelated in a particular culture and, as language 
learning develops, these related elements should also be 
learned as complexes exhibiting their appropriate cultural 
uses. 








You may say by now that the 64-dollar question has still 
not been answered. This’ may well be. However, I am willing 
to promise you that, if you will discipline yourself to use 
inner speech and to form good association links, your language 
learning will increase far more than 6 percent in efficiency. 
The actual results that can be obtained depend largely upon 
the motivation and practice of the language learner, not upon 
your natural ability to think one way or another 





Stage Iits Consolidation 





The third month should be a period in which you make an 
effort to establish firmly the ground you have covered to this 
point. Even though you have made considerable use of inner 
speech communication and association links, you’ should not 
plan to turn the world upside down in three months. The third 
month should be the period of the rise of confidence which 
comes fron being able to talk to people about your subject, 
not theirs. It is the period when you take the initiative to 
force a conversation and make it intelligible and interesting 
enough so that you can hold on to your listener. In so doing 
you are ready and open-minded to catch 4s many new items as 
you can. Your building system is still the same as in the pre- 
vious month, but you are now actively taking the lead so that 
you can convince yourself that’ what you know can be made in- 
telligible to native listeners. Keep your pencil and pad ready 
if you are the visual type and pick up new words and expres- 
Sions. Do not forget that as the talker you have not forgot- 
ten to be a good listener. er 
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A good exercise to practice at this point is the relating 
of an episode to your African teacher. Get him to assist you 
to ‘construct your episode in as idiomatic a fashion as possi- 
ble. Then, with a few brief notes or key word reminders, prac- 
tice telling the story to your teacher. Then tell it to your- 
self in inner speech a few times. Now you are ready. You spy 
an African loafing in a chaise longue and you amble up ex- 
changing the greetings of the day. Then you move the conver- 
sation toward the kind of events in your story, and before he 
knows it you are giving him a blow-by—blow account of your 
well~rehearsed narrative, which brings him to a sitting posi- 
tion and he is following your every gesture and word. Without 
doubt, you have convinced one person that you really speak 
this language. Now you begin to feel something of confidence 
and you can hardly wait to start preparing your next episode. 
After you have done this a few times you will most likely also 
get a chance to hear some stories in return. Perhaps you are 
still the timid type who gets all mixed up as’ soon as your 
listener sits up and begins to take notice of yous If this is 
your case, go tell your stories at night in the dying embers 
of the fire where you will not feel any piercing looks. Better 
yet, ask around if there are any blind people available. They 
usually have nothing to do and make excellent people to talk 
with. 


After you have prepared half a dozen narratives about your 
experiences in some other part of the world, for example among 
the wild Snacirema tribe (spell it backwards), you will find 
that you are picking up vocabulary, but also you are getting a 
more secure feeling for what you had learned in stages I and 
II. The way to increase your confidence is to speak before 
people. Tell‘in your next episode how the Snacirema tribe 
lives ina city. (Incidentally, if you call them Snacirema 
instead of Americans, you will be surprised how much more you 
will learn about them.) The rise of confidence provides you 
with new and fresh motivation and you will feel a great urge 
to improve and move ahead. Perhaps at the end of your third 
month you are ready to speak in church. In the same way in 
which you have prepared your episodes now prepare your sermon. 
Do not have it all written out line for line. Do like you did 
with the stories. Have a small list of ten or twelve words 
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which will give you the signal for the idea you are trying to 
express. When you have said all that you plan to say, sit 
down; you are finished. Next time, you can make it longer. 


This third month stage of taking the initiative for speak- 
ing is aimed primarily at building up your confidence. Some 
people need this more than others. The one who is already 
overconfident may find himself inadequate and suffer a defeat. 
At least he should know where he stands now, There may be the 
danger of feeling quite satisfied at one's progress at the end 
of the third month, and consequently at the end of the third 


year there is very little improvement that the native speaker 
can see. 


Stage IV: Language in Cultures The Road to Meaning 





The three stages so far have been three months given to 
preparation for the task of speaking in public with a degree 
of confidence in one's ability to express his‘ thoughts with a 
minimum of linguistic or emotional disturbance. You will now 
soon find yourself out in your mission station or post begin- 
ning your duties. At’ this point you will decide the fate of 
your language learning. Most people will continue to learn and 
absorb until they feel adequate to handle the mission station 
linguistic and cultural situations. Here is the temptation of 
committing a serious error. One is apt to be led to think that 
the management of a mission hospital, school, station, or 
church is a true reflection of the raw stuff of which the Af- 
rican language and thought is made. The truth is that these 
are all white man institutions to which the African himself is 
adjusting and attempting to learn to think and operate under 
the guise of the white man's assumptions. 


It is because of this that a young missionary in the mid- 
dle of his first term may be heard to remark, "I have had two 
language schools and I have not learned a new word since the 
end of my first six months in the country." This is because 
the missionary has become quite sufficient linguistically for 
handling his routine around the hospital, school, shop, or 
church session. Whether or not the missionary moves ahead now 
depends on his determination to get into African situations 
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which are not often found on mission stations. The man or 
woman who continues to practice the learning techniques we 
have discussed and who does so in a great variety of African 
Situations will not become stagnated with a "'nuff to get by" 
attitude. There is nothing which can so effectively lead one 
on into the thought patterns of the African's mind and lan- 
guage’ aS a genuine desire to know the people among whom one 
works, This information is equally valid for the doctor, the 
teacher, the translator, or the pastor. The first three stages 
were only to get. hold of the bottom rung on the ladder. Wheth- 
er the missionary will rest contented at this level‘ or will 
continue to climb will depend upon no one but himself. Remen- 
ber that one can become exceedingly fluent with little, and 
the less one knows about the language and its meaning the more 
one is apt to misjudge African motives and behavior. 





Witnessing to the eternal Word of God through the channels 
of a network enmeshed in a strange language and unfamiliar 


patterns of thought provides the oldest and still the greatest 
of all missionary challenges. 


Footnotes 





1. These notes are extremely limited in scope and are not 
intended to explain‘ about languages or how one can analyze 
languages for learning. An excellent detailed account of 
these matters should be consulted in Learning a Foreign Lan 
guage’ by E. A. Nida, (New Yorks Friendship Press, 1957). . 

2. See the editorial by Eugene A. Nida in The Bible Trans- 
lator, Vol. 8, Noe 3 (July, 1957), ppe 139-143, for a brief 
discussion of some of the psychological problems and motiva- 
tion in language learning. 
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READING ABOUT CULTURES 


James 0. Buswell, III 


There are three basic kinds of books with which one can 
begin a study of anthropological literatures (1) an anthro- 
pology textbook, which gives a broad survey of the field, (2) 
a book about a specific culture in which the reader may be in- 
terested, or (3) a book which surveys several different cul- 
tures chosen for their contrasts to illustrate the variety in 
human behavior. 


This latter kind of book is often the most interesting to 
a beginner in anthropology. It contains the color and human 
interest of fascinating strange customs, yet carries its im 
plicit (if not sometimes explicit) lessons about man and his 
cultural behavior, 


General Surveys 





This year, with the publication of A Profile of Primitive 
Culture, another such first-rate general ethnographic survey 
is added to the available texts of this kind. Aside from the 
many surveys and ethnological handbooks devoted to a single 
region, the books which offer a description or sketch of sev- 
eral whole cultures are few indeed. ‘ Only three are devoted 
entirely to ethnographic description. 





In 193 Professor Murdock of Yale published Our Primitive 
Contemporaries, which by 1957 had been reprinted eighteen 
times, being widely used as a general ethnology text. In 198 
Professor Carleton Coon of Pennsylvania brought out A Reader 
in General Anthropology, a sampling of ethnographic descrip- 
tions organized along slightly different lines, but still emi- 
nently useful for general ethnology reading. 














A Profile of Primitive Culture is the third which presents 
"a sample of the major types of non-Western cultures." 





Including a description of twenty different societies, the 
volume is organized into four parts based upon criteria of 
economic productivity allowing for the social complexity of 
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Bands, Tribes, Primitive States, and Modern Folk Societies. 
The author, who is Associate Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Michigan, tells us in his prefaces "The primary 
consideration, then, has been to select societies which illus- 
trate these four kvels or stages of complexity." 


Murdock's and Coon's books are both organized on a simple- 
to-complex scheme, Murdock beginning with the extinct Tasmani- 
ans and ending with the West African kingdom of Dahomey, 
treating the societies of each region together. Coon's organ- 
ization is strictly with reference to increased social con 
plexity, commencing with gibbon society and ending with the 
Roman Empires One of the valuable features of the Reader is 
his selection and editing of accounts which were written ei- 
ther by members of the society ‘or by those who were intimately 
familiar with it at some period. As such, they do not always 
reflect “anthropological field work," but Coon's comments fill 
in both continuity and interpretation. 


Economic productivity is not Service's only criterion for 
selection. As far as possible he has chosen "societies which 
are central or typical examples of distinct culture areas... 
in preference to special cases or marginal groups." Each chap- 
ter includes a brief characterization of the cultural area as 
a whole. This is particularly useful for those who want a 
world ethnological orientation in terms of culture areas, 


A timely feature is the inclusion of the section on Modern 
Folk Societies which, the author indicates, "represents the 
greatest departure of the present work from its predecessors." 
They are all four "the contributions of anthropological field 
work" and have been chosen "to exhibit wide geographic distri- 
bution" providing “samples of four great contemporary streams 
of civilization. . Hindu, Islamic, Chinese, and European." 


Treating Special Problems 





The six other books of a general ethnology nature may be 
considered in groups of two. C. Daryll Forde's Habitat, Econ- 
omy and Society, written the same year as Murdock's (and now 
in its tenth printing), and Margaret Mead's Cooperation and 
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Competition among Primitive Peoples, published in 1937 (no 
longer in print), have special points of view. The ethnograph- 
ic material is accompanied by ethnological theory oriented 
around particular interests: Forde's is geographical and eco- 
nomic; Mead's is psychological. 





While Habitat, Economy and Society may be used effectively 
as a general ethnology text, it would probably be better for 
reading in primitive economics, for Forde points outs "From 
the ethnological point of view the studies are incomplete in 
so far as they concentrate on economic life and fail to deal, 
except incidentally and by allusion, with the religious and 
ceremonial life of the peoples concerned."' He describes six- 
teen societies grouped under the headings of Food Gatherers, 
Cultivators, and Pastoral Nomads. Six chapters on Habitat and 
Economy complete the volume. 





Margaret Mead's book is made up of the descriptions of 
thirteen sccieties by different authors, Mead, herself con- 
tributing three, plus a methodological introduction and con- 
cluding with an Interpretive Syatement. Although the accounts 
were carefully selected and organized to illustra’2 compara- 
tive factors of cooperation and competition, ths are well- 
rounded, and "each study may be regarded as a separate unit, 
standing on its own feet and important in its own right." 


Some Other Treatments 





The importance of including accounts of whole cultures in 
introductory anthropology texts has been reflected in only two 
such books, Goldenweiser's Early Civilizations (not included 
in its revision, Anthropology, 1937) and Lowie's An Introduc- 
tion’ to Cultural Anthropology, in the enlarged edition of 
1940. Nine "tribal sketches" were added by Lowie’ because 
"teachers of anthropology in this country have urged. . .de- 
scriptions of typical cultures in their totality." Golden 
Weiser included accounts of six societies in his first book. 
Unfortunately, both are out of print. 














One other general text, Ralph Piddington's An Introduction 
to Social Anthropology Vol. I provides an excellent survey of 
broad regions of cultural variety in his "Cook's TYourt 
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chapters. But, although he does include a very brief sketch 
of Eskimo (8 pages) and Iriquois (5 pages) cultures, he only 
gives an adequate (29 pages) summary to one tribe, the Karad- 
jeri, of Australia. 


The last two books which come within this general category 
are each rather unique. Lisitzky's Four Ways to be Human is a 
general introduction to anthropology for readers of high- 
school age, treating the subject in terms of Maori, Hopi, Es- 
kimo, and Semang cultures. Finally, Societies Around the 
World is an elaborate study in two volumes, treating in great 
detail the description and cultural change in Eskimo, Navajo, 
Beganda, Chinese Peasant, Cotton South (U.S.A.), and English 
Midlands cultures. 








Including selections on these six cultures from the works 
of well over one hundred different authors, Societies Around 
the World constitutes an excellently edited tour de force of 
cross-cultural: analysis of cultural dynamics. Readers of PA 
will be interested to know that only Service's Profile, Soci- 
eties Around the World, and to a small degree, Mead's Cooper- 
ation and Competition pay much attention to culture change and 
the inroads of acculturation upon the various peoples 
discussed. 

















Valuable bibliographies on‘ each culture are included in 
Service, Murdock, Mead, and Forde. 


Modern folk cultures, besides those in Service and Soci- 
eties Around the World, are treated by Coon ("The Division of 
Labour in an Indian Village* by Morris Opler and Rudra Datt 
Singh), Forde (the Indian state of Cochin), and Lowie (the 





It may be of interest to note that the value, and perhaps 
the popularity, of some of the primitive cultures seem to be 
indicated by the frequency of their treatment for the under- 
graduate reader. Out of the 78 different societies covered in 
these nine works, the Eskimo have been described in eight; the 
next most’ frequently described, the Hopi and the Arunta, in 
only four. The Semang, Baganda, Yahgan, and Iroquois are each 
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‘ 


described in three. Fourteen societies are described twice, 
the rest only once. 


The value in studying any or all of these nine works lies 
in the breadth of ethnological perspective, the impact of com 
parative values, and the tremendous variety in human culture 
which can be gained in a comparatively short time. 


This is possible only because of the brevity and compact- 
ness of the treatment, however, and should in no way be con- 
sidered an ethnological reading background for the student who 
expects to go beyond a general introduction to the field. One 
of the reasons so few such books have been compiled is that 
anthropology's chief literary building blocks are the more de- 
tailed and lengthy monographs which report, first hand, ‘the 
field work which is fundamental to anthropological insights, 


Prospective missionaries would do well to read through two 
or three of these surveys to gain a cross-cultural perspective 
before probing deeply into the literature on the people with 
whom they will be living. 


Footnote 


1. The books with which this article deals ares 

C. Se Coon, ‘A Reader in General Anthropology. New Yorks 
Henry Holt and Co. 1948. 624 pope $6.50. ‘ 

C. D. Forde, Habitat, Economy and Societys’ A Geographical 
Introduction ‘ to Ethnology. New Yorks E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1934.e' 500 ppe 5.50. ; 

A. Golderweiser, Early Civilizations. New Yorks Knopf. 
1922. 428 pp. Out of print. ; ‘T Suara? 

G. Lisitzky, Four Ways of Being Human. 303 pp. 2,50. 

R. He Lowie, An Introduction to’ Cultural Anthropology. New 
Yorks’ Rinehart. 1940. 504 PPe DOe6 50. 

M. Mead, Cooperation and Competition Among Primitive Peo- 
ples.’ New Yorks McGraw-Hill. 1937. 531 pp. Out’ of print. © 

Ge P.‘ Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries. New Yorks 
Macmillan, 193). 614 pp. $5.75. ; 


Re Piddington, An Introduction to Social Anthropology. New 
Yorks Praeger. 1950. 






































18), 
Ie T. Sanders, ‘et al, Societies Around the World. New 
Yorks Dryden. 1953. Vol. I, 520 pp., Vole Il, 600 pp. $5.90 


each. One-volume edition edited by Howard Becker in 1956. 811 
ppe 6.50. 


E. Re Service, A Profile’of Primitive Culture. New Yorks 
Harper and Brothers. 1958, L7l pp. $6.00. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Off on the Wrong Foot 





I have just been catching up on my reading of PA. The dis- 
cussion of the question of giving is quite interesting ["How 
Do I Adjust ‘to Giving?" Vol. 4 (1957), Noe 3, pp. 89-100; Vol. 
4, No. 4, pp. 147-156]. My ‘reaction is that they have all 
started off on the wrong foot. The quotation of Mat. 532 is 
a statement made by a man in an address to an audience of 
"common people" in the land of Palestine in the year 30-34 
A.D. It was not made to the disciples and’ therefore is not 
binding, literally, upon disciples of today. I would suggest 
that our West African missionary make a careful study (1) of 
the Palestinian culture of the first century, (2) of his om 
cultural background, (3) of the culture of the African tribe. 








It is dangerous to build up a whole’ theology on one verse 
taken out of its context. With Mat. 532 it might be well to 
consider 2 Thes. 3810b. Acts 3:6 in its setting might offer a 
suggestion. 


The wording in the above ‘iis not good anthropology, but I 
believe the idea is practical. The missionaries' constant ob- 
jective is to present the Word of God. That should not be al- 
tered to conform to the customs of any people. 


H. We Greig 
Cameroun, W. Africa 
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CHRISTIANITY IN CULTURES 


The Missionary and Culture Diffusion II 





This is the second in a series of three articles dealing 
with the missionary and his relation to the spread of culture. 
In the last issue it was pointed out how the missionary as a 
possessor of a modern world view of the universe confronts the 
folk man whose ontology is diametrically opposed to the former. 
It was also argued that modern man's historical and abstract 
views of man strike a sharp contrast to the folk man's mytho- 
logical and nonabstract feeling for his fellow humans and kin 
groupe In this article will be discussed certain aspects of 
the problem which depict the missionary as an instrument of 
material culture and role change. The third in this series 
will present the missionary's gospel message as a further tool 
for culture diffusion, and will then sum up the evidence pre- 
sented and ask some pertinent questions concerning the rele- 
vance of this problem and indicate the major directions it ‘is 
taking at this time in the world-wide missionary enterprise. 


Impedimenta Americana 





‘We are here only to present the gospel, not American or 
Western civilization," remarked a missionary in Africa recent- 
ly. At the very moment these words were pronounced this indi- 
vidual was sitting in a large brick house covered with a metal 
roof with rain gutters which carried the rain water to a ce- 
ment cistern. A radio Was broadcasting in French the news of 
developments in Algeria. A neatly set table under electric 
lights was being prepared for the eating of wild buffalo ‘ shot 
in the early morning by a Remington semiautomatic rifle. A 
polished pickup truck sat in the garage nearby. Children's 
tricycles and toys lay scattered about on the veranda. Stacks | 
of books, newspapers, and magazines in several European and 
African languages were neatly arranged against the living room 
walls. Two évolué Africans sat in confortable leather chairs 
awaiting dinner, listening to the news, and occasionally ask- 
ing about buying certain household articles when the mission- 
ary went on furlough. 
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The truth of the matter is that the missionary in Africa 
seldom opens a barrel from home that he does not introduce 
some gadget of Western civilization 4 la 20th century. There 
was a time when it was difficult to diffuse these luxuries. 
However, today, in the French Camerouns at least, it has be- 
come standard practice for the missionary eventually to sell 
his goods (from kitchen utensils to trucks) to the African who 
has the cash. This means to the évolué class of Africans who 


are mainly government employees, private planters » or shop 
owners. 


The introduction of education, largely the work of mis- 
Sions at first, provided the groundwork for the existence of 
the government employee group. The awakening caused by educa- 
tion aroused the desire for European goods. The introduction 
of cash’ crops by missions and government agencies means cash 
incomes. Cash incomes mean (in this area) acquisition of goods 
and further education, which in turn make it easier for the 
upper-class African to acquire European goods and ways and be 
acceptable to the white population. So great is the value of 
material culture in our own society that the missionary trav- 
eling in the bush will often go a long distance out of his way 
just to spend the night with an African who can provide a 
gas-lamp-lighted room with supper on a table and a metal bed 
to sleep on, Often such a person is sought out and admired by 
the European, who often prefers to overlook any personal lack 
of integrity in the individual. 


A New Status to Maintain 





Mission activity, with its schools and institutions, al- 
most inevitably creates a social ranking in the local society. 
In certain parts of Africa today the mission hospitals have 
created a high-class, moderately wealthy group of doctors and 
nurses, and the schools have created the class of teachers. 
Industrial schools turn out artisans such as carpenters, ma- 
sons, and others. The church creates a new social status in 
the role of the pastors, the elders, and the catechists. These 
new roles are those which adapt themselves most effectively to 
European ways and serve as the bilingual link between European 
and African. They are the object of the mission's efforts and 
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the channel through which the mission diffuses spiritual, 
technical, and gross material culture. This class is granted 
in African society a high position by the non évolué, and con- 
sequently there is a certain amount of pressure exerted to 
maintain upper status. In some cases this attempt to maintain 
a gap between upper and lower is costly and in the eyes of the 
European ludicrous. I have been invited to eat dinner with 6- 
volué Africans who sit about’ supressing miserable hunger pains 
in order not to eat before 9:00 pem. This is away of indi- 
cating to me that they are doing things as in French society. 
But more important is that they are communicating social sta- 
tus to the local Africans. 





A postparturent mother at the Batouri mission hespital, 
the wife of an évolué, sat feeding her newborn babe froim a ba- 
- by bottle while her “her breasts painfully dripped with milk. She 
was Willing to endure the physical pain in order to maintain 
her social distance from the common village women who would 
never dare take the privilege of bottle feeding. The two cases 
cited above are to these Africans signs of status which they 
have appropriated from Western culture, having seen it in mis- 
Sionaries and other Europeans. Another slightly similar case 
is that of a man in the village of Lolo who was ah excellent 
hunter and tracker until he got hold of an overcoat. Now when 
we hunt together he insists on wearing this huge moth-eaten 
overcoat which inhibits his movements, wears him out, and gets 
tangled in the underbrush. If he hunts by himself or with his 
brothers, he leaves the coat behind,’ but when I am there he 
feels the coat is absolutely necessary. The fact that I tell 
him repeatedly that I do not have an overcoat makes no impres- 
sion on hin, aoarng'e die because he sees that I have shoes and he 
- does not. 


The European Social and Ideological Link 





The missionary is not there to carry European or American 
culture, ‘but he inevitably feels a pull toward his European 
neighbors. I have experienced this gravitation tendency in 
Quechua Indian villages in the high’ Andes of Ecuador and in 
the tropical forests of west Africa. After spending days with 
Quechua people, it was always a refreshing experience to devi- 
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ate off the trail and pass the night with a Spanish-speaking 
rancher whose world of thought was so much closer to my om 
than the Indians'. In the Camerouns I have spent a few weeks 
among the Kaka people without seeing another European. Final- 
ly when I encounter a French administrator or tobacco planter 
and we sit dom to discuss the news of the day or talk about 
Africa, there is a common tie in our cultural background which 
makes the visit extremely enjoyable. One is struck by the ease 
with which interpersonal relations are established. To ny 
mind, it is much more satisfying to hear’ a French administra- 
tor say, "I will pass by the village at 6:00 p.m. and pick you 
up," than to accustom myself to the Kaka statement, "I will 
arrive when the sun is about so." When the Frenchman fails to 
arrive on time, he has the expected excuse, but’ my Kaka friend 
has no excuse to offer and leaves me wondering. The common 
cultural bond with the European is very obvious to the Afri- 
can and tends to form an association and identification of 
missionary with administration, whether the missionary cares 
for it or note In one Cameroun village where I was staying a 
French tobacco inspector heard a missionary was living in the 
village, so he came to visit me. Upon his arrival, an old 
woman put her head in the door and said, "Your brother has 
come." JI had never seen the man before. 


The Role is often Acquired at Birth 





The problem we are discussing here is simply that of role 
identification. It is possible to identify oneself under cer- 
tain conditions with Africans so that you will be told that 
your heart is black. This is extremely heartening, especially 
in view of the political and national events these days. How- 
ever, the separation is obvious and deep. It stems from birth. 
While living in Ecuador in a tiny Quechua village, I asked the 
men why they called me patroncito 'master,' and they replied, 
"Because you do not work," JT immediately went to work with 
them in all their manual labor, such as planting fields, cul- 
tivating, hoeing corn, building a road, and numerous other 
tasks. After six weeks of hard work, I asked again, “Why do 
you still call me patroncito?" They replied, "Because you go 
with the white men." I managed to avoid contact with the 
Spanish-speaking townspeople for a long period. When asked 
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again, they replied, "Because you wear shoes."" [I put away my 
shoes and wore homespun fiber sandals like the Indians. This 
process continued until J. did not see how there was any dif- 
ference left. Then one day a group of’ men said, "Now, we will 
really tell you why you are patroncito. You were not born of 
an Indian mother." I was convinced. 





New roles created in a society tend to shift the respect 
and prestige accorded to older roles, In the Cameroun the 
teaching of girls has ‘ tended to increase their dowry value 
which the father receives. In a society where the women are 
expected to be inferior to the men, a highly educated girl 
such as those at college level do not wish to marry their col- 
lege classmates who would be their equals. These young ladies 
insist on marrying a doctor or wealthy African whose status is 
unquestionably superior to their own, This comes to educators 
as quite a frustration. The main problem of concern to these 
educated girls is not just education, but also status, a fac- 
tor which makes African life intelligible to them. 


Conclusion 





It might well be thought that the missionary disrupts cul- 
ture by disapproving heathen practices and insisting that peo- 
ple wear shoes. My own personal experience is that missionar- 
ies do not harp on heathen practices, but they very definitely 
encourage the wearing of shoes, simply by wearing them then 
selves. The introduction of education in the forms of schools 
and churches has wide ramifications which set the machinery 
rolling for culture change. Even the printing of a book ina 
folk language is one of many ways in which Christian mission- 
aries begin to feed in information which will accelerate 
Change and make inroads in the old way of life. The introduc- 
tion of Christianity in this century is heavily secularized 
and institutionalized. The creation of a new class or classes 
within the old society opens up new channels for the diffusion 
of Western culture. The process is that of making a copy, an 
imitation. The copy can only be partial, especially where 
there are barriers for intimate contact. Strong pressures ex- 
isting within the local society's values tend to interpret the 
meaning of the copy and regulate the way this process works, 
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’ In the next-issue we shall examine the missionary as cul- 
ture carrier of Westernization through his interpretation and 
presentation of the gospel message. 


W.D.R. 
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EDITORIAL REMARKS 


Respect and Ethnocentrism 





A missionary once remarked to me that the reason why his 
mission had an unusually splendid record for competence in the 
use of the language of their area of work was that they had a 
high degree of respect for the local culture. I think it would 
be possible to point to many cases where respect for local 
culture correlates with language competence. It would be pos- 
sible certainly to point to many cases where strong disrespect 
for local culture correlates with abysmal language use, It may 
be coincidence, but the one country of the world where, in my 
experience, the people are most criticized by missionaries 
serving there is also the country which seems to have the low- 
est level of missionary lmguage ability. 


Our missionary's remark deserves thoughtful consideration. 
But if we do begin to think about it, and to cite cases, we 
are immediately confronted with the problem of what we’ mean 
by "respect." I walked into a church of the same mission, Ex- 
cept for the use of the local language in the singing, preach- 
ing, and Scripture reading, ‘what evidences of respect for lo- 
cal culture were there there? I found none whatsoever. I did 
not know the language and could not. understand the sermon, but 
the implication of the form of service was that there was 
nothing in the local culture worthy of its incorporation in a 
Christian service. 


I talked with some members’ of the mission concerning dia- 
lects of the national language. These dialects were spoken by 
large percentages of the population of the country, but not by 
upper-class and educated people. Some missionaries showed re- 
spect for these speech differences. Others did not and felt 


that any use of them in the program of evengel i cacaam was a 
waste of time. 


In contrast with this there were missionaries of other 
missions who concentrated on the use of the "substandard" dia- 
lects, showing a much higher degree of respect for them as 
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media of communication with the masses of people. And whereas 
the first mission often showed a laudable respect for the vir- 
tues in the theological system of the religion of the country, 
the second group paid it little attention but showed high re- 
spect for the individual common man and his needs. 


By saying this, I do not mean to imply that these atti- 
tudes are mutually exclusive in any individual or in any mis- 
Sion group. But they are obvious emphases, patterns of work 
and attitude, which reflect important differences in the val- 
ues of the missionary. 


Not only do we see such contrasts between missions in the 
same area, but’ we see them between the missionary traditions 
in various areas. Missionaries in Southeazt Asia tend to learn 
their local languages well, while the missionaries in West Af- 
rica tend not to. On the other hand, missionaries :in Africa 
tend to have greater respect for and use of dialect differ- 
ences than do missionaries in China. 


The Self-centered View of Culture 





Ethnocentrism is the term used by anthropologists to rep- 
resent that point of view which we all have to varying de- 
grees, that our own culture, our own way of doing things, is 
hest. It’ may lead us to assume that our own way is the only 
right way. It ranges from the repugnance my wife and I felt 
when our Khmu houseboy ate a rat we caught ina trap to the 
uncontrollable laughter that struck a Khmu friend when ny wife 
cried because our pet dog died. I heard ethnocentrism in a 
prayer recently, when a pastor thanked God that we were privi- 
leged to live in a culture so well suited to a Christian way 
of life. Every missionary, no matter how keenly developed his 
Christology, finds some of his motivation in his ethnocen- 
trism, and it is a major mtivation in our present ideological 
struggle with Russia. 


What we select to be ethnocentric about may vary from per- 
son to person. It certainly varies from culture to culture. 
It undoubtedly is somewhat different from mission to mission. 
I asked a missionary in Africa once if chewing Kola nut was a4 
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sin, and she replied with’ a twinkle in her eye that it depend- 
ed on the mission station. This should not be read to imply 
that Christians should not make value judgments. Every human 
being does make them, whether he wants to or not, and every 
Christian is morally obligated to do so. The problem lies in 
the unthinking ethnocentricity of those judgments. It lies 
also in our imposition of our judgments on other people. 


Ethnocentrism of "Respect" 





A proper basis for value judgments is not the subject of 
this editorial, however, It is simply that we recognize the 
ethnocentricity of even our "respect" for other peoples, We 
tend to respect what we like, or learn to like. If we come 
from a background of advanced education, of emphasis on "cor- 
rectness" in our language, and on good breeding in our con- 
duct, we tend to respect the high language and upper-class 
characteristics of another civilization. If we come froma 
lower stratum of American society, we tent to be more at home 
with more humble folk in a foreign culture. If we have been 
trained to a point of view which sees language primarily as an 
art, we tend to shun the less arty, less literary forms of the 
language which we learn in another culture. If we see language 
primarily as a medium of communication, however, we would 
rather shift our language medium depending on our audience, 
If liturgy and art are important to us, liturgy and art we 
Single out to enjoy in another country. If we prefer the re- 
laxed informality of ordinary individuals, we seek them out. 


Certain things which we can select to be ethnocentric 
about ‘are much more detrimental to the church than others, of 
course. Linguistic ethnocentrism is disastrous, but so is the 
ethnocentrism of Methodist, or Lutheran, or Presbyterian, or 
Pentecostal ritual. And so also can be the forms of education 
and medicine and agriculture which we employ. 


Full cultural objectivity is impossible, but an awareness 
of ‘the vagaries of our selective ethnocentrism is very help- 
ful. One of the most wholesomely "respectful" of missionaries 
whom I ever met was a man who worked himself from dawn until 
bedtime with a discipline and application that very few Ameri- 
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cans can match. He confessed that one thing he’ could never get 
used to was the African's idea of a day's work. Contrast this 
reluctant admission which acknowledged an awareness of ethno- 
centrism with the attitude of another missionary whose every 


conversation is punctuated with complaints of the "laziness" 
of people around him. 


Without respect, without clear-—eyed love, that identifica- 
tion whith is essential for the missionary will never be 
achieved, But before we fall into the temptation of congratu- 
lating outselves on the features which we have selected from 
the culture to respect, ‘Jet us take stock of our attitude to- 
ward other things as well. Does our work really reflect re- 
spect for people of all classes,’'’ for the various sub-cultures 
of the community, for the church? Do we respect:the church by 
tallowing" it to run "independently" the way we taught it to 
run; or do we respect it by watching it work out its own new 
Society within the matrix of its daily life? 





Ethnocentrism will always be with us. The value of an an- 
thropological point of view, which sees customs and institv- 
tions in the light of the way they are worked out in many so- 
cieties, is that it helps us to be aware of our ethnocentrism 
and to soften ite Inasense, the cross-cultural view which 
comes through the study-of many peoples is an important aid in 
understanding the relationship between the cultural’ speck in 
our brother's eye, as opposed to the log in our own. 


WeheSe 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Religious Acculturation Conference 





A "Religious Acculturation Conference" was held in Baguio, 
Philippines, early this year. Mr. Laurence Le Wilson, who 
organized it, writes that it was a success. It was attended 
by various groups from all over the Philippines. 
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Learn That Word! (cont. ) 


Kinship, and expressions with related areas of meaning, 
like extended family and clan, are very valuable for talking 
about relationships between peoples in many parts of the world, 
The importance lies not in the fact that certain people are 
biologically related to other people, but in the fact that 
different cultures manifest strikingly different ways of or- 
ganizing basic biological relationships, as well as of elab- 
orating them beyond what the genetic facts are. In many so- 
cieties,. for example, a man will address the children of his 
father's brother, or of his mother's sister, as "brother" or 
"sister," using the same kinship term for them that he dses 
for his "own" (in the Western sense) brother and sister, The 
same term may also apply to much more distant relatives as de- 
fined in the culture. However, the children of his father's 
sister or his mother's brother he does not call "brother" or 
"sister," but a different term. Thus he lumps some of his 
"cousins" (in the Western sense) with his brothers and sisters, 
and others he does not. This fact of kinship vocabulary takes 
on real significance in the behavior of many societies, when a 
man cannot marry anyone whom he calls "sister," but a marriage 
with the daughter of a mother's brother is highly desirable. 
It is therefore incest for him to marry certain "cousins" 7 
highly desirable to marry others. 





A clan is a special kind of kinship arrangement in which . 
-membership is inherited through one parent. Which parent de- 
pends on the particular local pattern. Often clans have names. 
Often they are thought of as being related to or having des- 
cended from an animal, from which they take their name. Some- 
times the relationship is more a fictional one than’ a biologi- 
cal one, but it is thought of in terms of kinship. Usually 
members of the same clan cannot marry. The actual remoteness 
of their blood ties has nothing to do with it. 





An extended family is a series of close relatives most 
familiar to readers of Practical Anthropology in the patri- 
archs of the Old Testament, perhaps. Jacob, With his wives, 
his sons and their wives and children, all living in close 
economic and social cooperation, is an example. However, the 
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extended family may just as well be reckoned through the moth- 
er (if that is the line of descent followed in the culture). 
It then consists of a woman and her husband, her daughters and 
their husbands and children, etc. 
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